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The University's Stake in Problems of 
School Administrators ' 


By WILLIAM H. CARTWRIGHT 
Duke University, Durham, N. Car. 


THE UNIVERSITY’s stake in problems of school 
administrators grows from many causes. First, 
the university is eager that its students should 
have sound preparation for college. Second, the 
university trains teachers for the schools. Third, 
the university prepares school administrators 
themselves. Fourth, the schools and the univer- 
sities are parts of the same educational system. 

The university must broaden and deepen the 
understanding of its students and improve them 
in mind and spirit so as to make them more ef- 
fective members of our free society. Further, 
it must provide most of them with specialized 
knowledge, understanding, and skill so as to en- 
able them to enter one of the professions. The 
university can carry out this assignment well only 
if it has a firm foundation upon which to build. 


1 Address, Conference on School Law, Duke University, 
June 15, 1954. 


The broader the knowledge, the deeper the un- 
derstanding, the greater the intellectual skill of 
those who come to institutions of higher learning, 
the more rapidly and efficiently can the college 
further the development of well-rounded person- 
alities and enlightened, useful citizens. 

Our secondary schools were founded as college- 
preparatory institutions. And, during most of 
the history of education, college preparation has 
been the principal purpose of secondary schools. 
This situation has changed greatly in America 
during the past two generations. The secondary 
school has become a part of the American com- 
mon school. We now assume that all normal 
children have a right to graduate from high 
school if they apply themselves. The primary 
function of the secondary school is now prepara- 
tion for citizenship. And a host of lesser, but 
nevertheless important, functions have asserted 





themselves. As a result of these changes the nat- 
ural bonds between the schools and the univer- 
sities have been weakened. There has been a loss 
of sympathetic understanding between the two. 

In part, this deterioration in understanding 
results from the fact that many college professors 
seem not to realize that the high schools have 
many functions to perform and can no longer 
devote all their attention to the task of college 
preparation. Frequently this is reflected merely 
in lack of enthusiastic support of the schools. 
Sometimes it results in bitter hostility. 

But not all of the blame for the lost contact 
between school and college is to be laid at the 
doorstep of the college. It does not take very 
deep reading of the literature of professional 
education, or very earnest listening to some of 
the speakers at education conventions, or very 
detailed study of the proposals of some would-be 
curriculum-makers to discover this. Too many 
professional educators have given more consider- 
ation to the fact that preparation for college is 
not as important a function of the secondary 
school as it once was than they have given to the 
fact that college preparation is still a very im- 
portant business of the secondary school. As a 


matter of fact, nearly half as many persons are 


enrolled in our institutions of higher learning as 
are enrolled in our high schools. The majority 
of the graduates of many high schools are plan- 
ning to go to college. In this situation we might 
expect the curriculum-makers to devote propor- 
tionately less of their time to life-adjustment 
education and the ‘‘emerging’’ curriculum than 
they do in order that other aspects of high-school 
work might also be improved. 

The schools have a right to expect the uni- 
versities to be sympathetic and understanding. 
More than this, the schools have a right to expect 
the universities to give active support to curric- 
ulum improvement for the schools of everybody’s 
children. This improvement will require exper- 
imental education in which the university must 
co-operate. At the same time, the universities 
have a right to expect that school administrators 
will not give up the business of preparing stu- 
dents for college. The universities, and society, 
have a right to expect that educational experi- 
mentation will be carefully conducted and that 
it will be conducted only on a small scale. They 
have a right to expect that new practices will be 
extended over large areas only when they have 
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been proved more effective than those now fol- 
lowed. 

The second concern of the university in the 
problems of school administrators is that of ob- 
taining the best possible teachers for our schools. 
Here the two have a common cause. The admin- 
istrator is eager to secure superior teachers, for 
without them the school system for which he is 
responsible cannot carry out its duty to society. 
The university is eager to prepare superior teach- 
ers for the good of society, for the sake of its own 
reputation, and in order to obtain well-qualified 
candidates for its student body. 

America has evidenced serious interest in the 
quality of its school teachers in many ways. 
Teacher-training institutions seek promising can- 
didates for the profession and try to provide them 
with the best education for their purposes. The 
state establishes requirements for teaching cer- 
tificates which are designed to insure that can- 
didates have attained a minimum educational 
status and have had courses necessary for their 
work. Employing officials try to screen other- 
wise qualified candidates carefully so as to se- 
cure the best available talent for their commu- 
nities. And the profession itself has been active 
in recent years trying to set up reasonable stand- 
ards. Law enters the picture at several points. 
The state charters or approves teacher-training 
institutions; it establishes certification require- 
ments; and it governs the contractual relation- 
ship between the teacher and the administrative 
unit. 

Teachers will never attain the professional sta- 
tus to which they all aspire until the profession 
itself establishes and maintains professional 
standards of preparation. That happy situation 
is not likely to exist for many years to come. It 
is no derogation of the great teachers’ organiza- 
tions to say that their principal concern has not 
been along this line. It is quite understandable 
that these organizations have been principally 
concerned with attracting members and with im- 
proving the economic security of those members. 
Meanwhile, the only effective guarantees of ade- 
quate teaching staff are the integrity and ability 
of teacher-training institutions and of employing 
officials. This is not to belittle the importance 
of certification regulations. They have been a 
very important factor in raising the level of in- 
struction. In fact, without them we would not 
have been able to achieve the present high stand- 
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ard of education in this country. But there is 
a limit to what can be achieved or should be at- 
tempted through legal certification. Certifica- 
tion cannot determine personality, character, or 
ability. And these are the most vital character- 
istics of a teacher. In fact, these qualities can 
make up for lack of all that certification can 
guarantee. All that certification can do is to 
guarantee that the candidate has spent a mini- 
mum period of time in college and has passed 
certain courses. This it should do. 

But the matter of specifying courses required 
for a teaching certificate has been carried beyond 
reason in some places in recent years. And it 
has become a matter of serious import both to 
colleges trying to give the best possible educa- 
tion and to school administrators seeking the best 
possible teachers. When a superintendent can- 
not employ without penalty a teacher who has 
demonstrated her superior teaching ability under 
a standard certificate issued in another state, or 
when a teacher-training institution cannot pos- 
sibly pack into a degree program the courses re- 
quired for an appropriate certificate in all of the 
several states in which a candidate may have to 
live, the situation is little short of ridiculous. 

The time has come when school administrators 
and universities might make common cause in 
petitioning that the details of certification re- 
quirements be kept at a minimum. This is not 
a recommendation for lowering standards. We 
should maintain the college degree as a require- 
ment for a teaching certificate. We should re- 
quire prospective teachers to have a sound gen- 
eral education, additional work in the subjects 
of their specialization, and professional training 
in the art and science of teaching. But teacher- 
training institutions have educational leaders on 
their staffs who may be as competent as those in 
government service to define these requirements. 
And school administrators are usually competent 
to select the best-qualified applicants. In a time 
of critical and growing teacher shortage, the uni- 
versity and the school administrator should do 
all in their power to attract into the teaching 
profession persons of superior personality, char- 
acter, and ability. After the state has established 
a high, general standard of education for certi- 
fication, it can make its greatest contribution by 
paying teachers well and by making good teach- 
ers secure in their positions. 
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The third concern of the university in prob- 
lems of school administration is the training of 


those administrators themselves. In this connec- 
tion it is important that we share our thinking 
in order to work out the best possible training 
program. A great deal has been accomplished 
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along this line in recent years. We should pay 
tribute to the Cooperative Project in Educational 
Administration. It has achieved more in three 
years than anyone would have thought possible. 
Among its important contributions has been 
bringing together, at many times and places 
and for many purposes, university personnel 
and school administrators. Already important 
changes in the program of educational adminis- 
tration in many universities have resulted from 
CPEA activity. Never did so many superin- 
tendents and professors of education work so 
closely together for so long. 

But have we brought the other departments of 
the university into the program as much as we 
should? They have entered here and there, but 
have they been exploited to the utmost? In the 
perilous times ahead, our school administrators 
must be educational statesmen of the highest 
caliber. Can we not call on the social scientists 
to give substantial help in preparing them? It 
is of great importance that we have lawyers with 
us here giving generously of their time and un- 
derstanding. May there be many other confer- 
ences on school law to follow this one, and may 
we always have the counsel of the legal profes- 
sion. But can we not extend the practice to 
make more use of the historians, the political 
scientists, the economists, and the sociologists? 

Yan we not use these experts in social science in 
the formal education of school administrators 
more than we have as well as consulting them on 
specific problems? 

It was stated that we really have one great 
educational system in this country. This is not 
true in a legal sense, but, from the point of view 
of social purpose, it is very true. And it is true 
in the view of the man on the street. The past 


few years have been years of sharp and continued 
attack on education. Sometimes the charge is 
that the universities or secondary schools are sub- 
versive. Sometimes it is that the secondary or 
elementary schools are anti-intellectual. 

Whatever the charge, at whatever level, if it 
is true, the situation weakens education at all 
levels. If the charge is false, it damages the 
reputation and increases the danger at all levels. 
If the schools do not give effective instruction, ' 
the effectiveness of the universities is lessened. 
If the colleges do not give a sound education, the 
efficiency of teaching in the schools is lowered. 
If academic freedom is curtailed in the colleges, 
teachers trained by college professors and text- 
books written by college professors are less serv- 
iceable in the education of an enlightened citi- 
zenry. If freedom to learn is restricted in the 
schools, the students who come to college are un- 
able to bring their critical faculties to bear fully 
on the issues which are raised in their delibera- 
tions. 

This interdependence between school and uni- 
versity should make college and school personnel 
eager to understand and help each other. It 
may be amusing to find some of those who are 
most critical of experimentation in the school 
curriculum in the vanguard of those carrying 
out nearly identical experiments in the colleges. 
But it is very unfortunate that some college pro- 
fessors are leading attacks on the schools rather 
than trying to co-operate with the harrassed 
school administrators in seeking solutions to their 
mutual problems. The needed co-operation will 
be facilitated if schoolmen will make it known 
that they welcome the interest and help of the 
college faculty. 


Let Industry Educate 


By BEDE SULLIVAN 
Denver, Colo. 


WITH MORE THAN a million war-boom babies 
entering high school this fall, administrators and 
parents alike shake their heads in quandary. 
What will happen to America’s ideal of uni- 
versal education? Unless some new solution is 
found, either universality must go or education 
will. Doubling the number in a classroom al- 
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ready at capacity, and continuing the ‘double 
shift already common in too many schools, is 
bound to lower the quality of instruction. Merely 
revealing the grim, overcrowded picture is plainly 
not going to recruit the 150,000 badly needed 
teachers. Since so much importance is attached 
to the high-school diploma and so much stigma 
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to its lack, universality will probably not be sur- 
rendered. And so it is education in its essence 
that gets the squeeze where the results are most 
disastrous—in the areas of training for respon- 
sible leadership. 

Some new solution has to be found. We sug- 
gest one which will require only a minimum mod- 
ification of the present social structure to be effec- 
tive and one which can be inaugurated almost 
immediately. We suggest letting industry share 
a part of the education burden directly. Let 
industry open high schools. 

Let that segment of high-school students who 
register for industrial arts in either the tradi- 
tional or vocational school transfer to industry 
in the capacity of apprentices, more or less, for 
a normal high-school four-year period. 

Let the humanist, humanitarian, and welfare 
groups in industry supply such other require- 
ments of a high-school curriculum as training in 
citizenship, health and safety, communication 
arts, music, reading guides in literature, ete. 
They could do this by direct instruction coupled 
with concentrated and orderly visual aids, study 
and discussion groups, library and museum study, 
and recreational programs, patterned on a sched- 
ule such as is found in America’s existing schools 
today. None of these fields are altogether alien 
to industry and need only to be adapted to the 
age and experience level of its apprentice group. 

Let the program be administered by personnel 
directors, many of whom are already qualified as 
teachers, but left the schools for industry in pur- 
suit of higher wages. Many others could easily 
obtain temporary certification. State approba- 
tion of these industry-apprentice high schools 
ought not to be especially difficult, since it is al- 
ready given to vocational and special schools; 
and the proposed plan approximates the ‘‘life 
adjustment”’ goal of today’s standard school. 

If the state departments of education felt any 
scruple about awarding high-school diplomas to 
these students, a minimum mark on some stand- 
ardized achievement test might be required; 
however, that sets a standard higher than gen- 
erally prevails in secondary schools today. 

The benefits to the individual students who 
would enroll in this industry-apprentice type of 
high school would seem to be many: the learning 
environment would correspond more closely to 
real-life situations, and students would get a con- 
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erete notion of economics; tools, machines, and 
methods could be kept more up to date than is 
possible in shop courses in existing schools today ; 
the chance of being taken on for full-time em- 
ployment by the company would provide a more 
immediate goal.and goad for doing good work; 
homogeneous grouping provides a strong ‘‘feel- 
ing of belonging’’; there is a greater prospect of 
security for the future in finding the ‘‘right job’’ 
before marriage, before family responsibility 
forces a man to take anything for survival; and 
probable sex segregation would diminish a great 
hindrance to serious study. 

Industry has the facilities to carry out this 
plan, or can provide them. Because of consid- 
erable liberty in disposing of the financial re- 
sources at its command, industry is in a position 
to provide housing for education sooner than is 
possible with traditional schools; and in many 
instances, industry already possesses the facili- 
ties this type of high school would call for. 

Industry has the know-how. Having siphoned 
off some of the best minds from the colleges 
through two generations, by reason of better pay, 
industry now commands a larger group of intel- 
ligent leaders than is available among vocational 
teachers in high schools. 

Industry has experience. Education is con- 
tinuous, and industry, in its training program, 
already carries on today many of the same func- 
tions exercised by the nation’s schools. Industry 
ean show the practical importance of responsi- 
bility and co-operation and such specific disci- 
plines as mathematics, sciences, and the language 
arts. Many industries have their own newspa- 
pers and luncheon-speaker groups. Even strictly 
cultural pursuits like music and drama are pro- 
vided for in some of the larger industries. Sports, 
physical education, safety, and first-aid have a 
place in many more. 

Industry can probably be motivated to under- 
take apprentice high schools, for it would stand 
to gain by such a move. It could train with 
specific jobs in mind, and tax concessions might 
be liberalized to provide write-off of training 
facilities. 

The desirability of this new plan would likely 
register well with teachers overburdened with a 
tortured timetable in existing schools. Most of 
them would also welcome a chance to restore an 
aura on intellectuality to their college prepara- 
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tory disciplines aimed at producing scholars, 
philosophers, poets, and statesmen. 

Parents would welcome any reasonable move 
that would help eliminate aimlessness in second- 
ary education. Those parents whose children 
are mechanically gifted would appreciate a cur- 
riculum that would call a truce to the battle 
against voluntary drop-outs that plagues about 
50% of today’s high-school freshmen. If the 


new plan meant earlier earning power in a set- 
tled and adjusted work-situation, that, too, would 
be welcome. 

A more serious approach to, and higher achieve- 
ment in, the strictly mental disciplines for those 
remaining in the existing schools would be a boon 
to parents and children alike who value the eol- 


lege preparatory training. All students, whether 
enrolled in the new industry-apprentice high 
schools or remaining in the existing schools, 
would be grateful for the less crowded situation 
which would allow for their treatment as indi- 
viduals again. 

It is contrary to the democratic principles of 
our heritage to deny any student the opportunity 
to develop to the fullness of his capacity; con- 
trary to national ingenuity in which we take such 
pride to be stymied by a situation; contrary to 
the best interests of the commonwealth to stultify 
the chances of responsible leadership in any field. 
Industry should be urged to open its doors to 
industry-apprentice high schools as soon as pos- 
sible. 


Two Factors Which Endanger the Nation's 
Technological Superiority 


By JOHN T. RETTALIATA 
President, Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago 


IT Is GooD NEWS that our government and de- 
fense officials are becoming concerned as a result 
of the report that nearly three times as many 
college-trained engineers and scientists are now 
being graduated each year in Russia as in the 
United States. 

This situation may bring about corrections in 
military draft policies and in some high-school 
curriculum programs which have been keeping 
young engineers and scientists in short supply. 
President Eisenhower’s appointment of a special 
cabinet committee to study the problem is a step 
in the right direction. 

America’s past engineering and _ scientific 
achievements are responsible, to a great degree, 
for its present strength, its wealth ... and thus 
its international leadership . . . and the living 
comforts of its people. Its present ability to dis- 
courage enemy attack will be lost should an ag- 
gressor nation gain a comfortable margin in tech- 
nological superiority. 

Engineering educators are aware of two fac- 
tors which are endangering the nation’s techno- 
logical superiority: One is the local draft board 
policy in some parts of the country of denying 
deferment to graduate students. The other is the 
spreading tendency in the high schools toward 
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more general education programs which prepare 
fewer of their graduates to pursue scientific and 
engineering studies in college. 

Generally, college students with satisfactory 
scholastic records are deferred until they com- 
plete their undergraduate studies. It is disturb- 
ing that those students who have the ability and 
desire to pursue advanced study are interrupted, 
frequently, by the requirement that they report 
for basic military training. This is serious be- 
cause the real contributions toward fundamental 
research are made in the graduate field. The best 
candidates for future scientific leadership must 
have graduate training. 

The inventory of basic scientific discovery is 
rapidly being depleted by the drain of techno- 
logical progress. It is vital that this stockpile be 
constantly replenished lest we become a nation 
devoid of the means for future achievement. 
Educational institutions have always been the 
world’s basic source of new knowledge ; and, con- 
sequently, their graduate programs must remain 
in effect if this is to continue. 

Selective service deferments should not be con- 
sidered as granting privileges to a few people 
but rather as a means of improving the national 
security. Because many graduate students are 
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being drafted, in many instances their places in 
the laboratories of the nation’s colleges are being 
filled by foreign students. This has the effect of 
this country training scientists for foreign coun- 
tries instead of for its own people. 

The national movement in high schools toward 
more general education will mean that more stu- 
dents will not have the required background in 
science and mathematics to pursue engineering 
and science programs later in college. This will 
further aggravate the shortage of engineers and 
scientists. 

Actually, engineers and scientists constitute 
less than one half per cent of our population. 
Yet, we are relying on these people to continue 
the advance of our living standards, to create our 
military equipment, and, in general, be respon- 
sible for our national security. 

In Russia, the engineering college program 
extends over a 53-year period and contains very 
little study in the humanities of liberal arts field. 
Because of this specialization, the Russian gradu- 
ate obtains more training in his major field and, 
consequently, gets an education equivalent to 
that obtained by a master’s degree student in this 
country. Furthermore, the Russians use forced 
placement according to the student’s college 
major. Since this restricts occupational mobil- 
ity, the areas where the need is greatest are filled 
more rapidly. 

Furthermore, in order to increase their sup- 
ply of engineers and scientists, Russia uses many 
women. It is estimated that women constitute 
about half of the total people in Russia’s profes- 
sional fields. It is known that, in 1940, womeh 
made up about 20% of the engineers; in this 


country, women engineers constitute a fraction 
of 1% of the total. 

In this country we are getting away from spe- 
cialization in our engineering programs. We are 
including more humanities courses in our cur- 
ricula. But, in a world of increasingly complex 
technology, where new developments are occur- 
ring at an expanded rate, it is becoming more 
difficult to prepare a student adequately at the 
undergraduate level. Consequently, to achieve 
the accomplishments desired, more students 
should be taking graduate courses. If they are 
not granted military deferments, this is not pos- 
sible. We must make the decision of whether we 
will have soldiers or scientists. 

We must keep our technology strong because 
it is technology and not diplomacy or statesman- 
ship that is preventing World War III. Soviet 
Russia never has given any indication that she 
would respond to reason or persuasion at the 
conference table; and we should be naive, based 
on past behavior, if we expected her to change 
this attitude in the foreseeable future. However, 
Russia recognizes the terrible potency of our re- 
taliatory military capacity made possible through 
technological developments, and this is the prin- 
cipal deterrent to aggression on her part. 

We should recognize that we are dealing with 
a capable enemy which seizes every opportunity 
to improve science and technology. There is no 
longer a comfortable margin in our achievements 
in these areas. 

I am confident that by maintaining our sci- 
entific and technological superiority, we can con- 
tinue to quarantine that force of evil and give 
the world the necessary time slowly to right itself 
in the years ahead. 


EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE REVIEW 


Critical Analyses of American Education ' 


By WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN 


School of Education, New York University 


Criticism of American education is at least 
as old as the 18th century, but it was not until 


1 For treatments of earlier writings, see W. W. Brick- 
man, “Attack and Counterattack in American Education,” 
SCHOOL AND Society, 74: 262-69, Oct. 27, 1951; “Criti- 
¢ism and Defense of American Education,” ¢tbid., 77: 
390-95, June 20, 1953; and “Communism and American 
Education,” ibid., 71: 180-88, March 25, 1950. 
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about 1949 that the educational profession as a 
unit began to indicate that it was fully aware 
of its seriousness. During the past five years, 
the interested professional reader has been over- 
whelmed by a torrent of literature on the virtues 
and vices of all phases of education. Some of 
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these writings originated in circles of at best 
dubious attitude toward the future of public 
schools. Owing to a vigorous counterattack by 
educators and laymen, the threat by the enemies 
of public education seems to have run its course. 
General periodicals, such as Collier’s and the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, and magazines of a more 
specialized type, such as the Saturday Review, 
continue to feature articles which reflect the 
perennial public interest in controversial school 
matters. Another tendency of note is the shift 
in the source of educational criticism, from ‘‘out- 
siders’’ with inimical viewpoints to those within 
the fraternity. The following pages will attempt 
to evaluate various types of critiques of the work 
of American schools. 

The most recent contribution to the under- 
standing of what people think is wrong with the 
schools is ‘‘Public Education under Criticism,’’ 
an anthology of articles and excerpts from gen- 
eral and educational magazines. Compiled by 
C. Winfield Scott and Clyde M. Hill of Yale 
University, this volume reprints 104 statements 
of varying length and depth treating the pros 
and cons of public education. This abundant 


material is arranged under the headings of ma- 


jor, general and philosophical criticisms, Pro- 
gressive education, the fundamentals, religion, 
the social studies, teacher education, general 
defenses, evaluation of criticism, and the han- 
dling of criticism. In addition, the editors con- 
tribute an introductory analysis of educational 
criticism and a concluding section containing 
their generalizations about the situation and 
concrete suggestions for constructive action. A 
glance at the authorship of the articles will re- 
veal beyond question the editors’ success in the 
attainment of a non-partisan policy of selection. 
The presence between the same covers of Harry 
J. Fuller, Arthur E. Bestor, Jr., Robert M. 
Hutchins, Albert Lynd, Jacques Barzun, Ber- 
nard I. Bell, and Mortimer Smith side by side 
with Harold Taylor, Agnes E. Meyer, Ernest O. 
Melby, Richard B. Kennan, Henry 8S. Commager, 
Herold C. Hunt, and James B. Conant attests 
to the fact that Scott and Hill did not weight 
their content in any particular direction. Add 
to these Verne P. Kaub and Frank Chodorov, 
and it becomes clear that the book wishes to 
be fair even to those who have been universally 
described as ‘‘enemies’’ of the public schools. 
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In spite of the inclusion of secondary material 
for which original sources are easily available 
(pp. 69-70, 76) and the debatable omission of 
passages from some readings, this anthology 
stands out as the best single source of informa- 
tion on virtually all phases of the recent criti- 
cisms of public education. 

A compilation that can be placed alongside 
the Scott-Hill volume is Ruth A. Stout’s ‘‘Bib- 
liography: Criticisms and Attacks on Public 
Education and Some Answers.’’ This is ‘‘a 
fairly comprehensive survey of periodicals from 
January, 1948, through April, 1952, .. . with 
all major articles dealing with specific or 
general criticisms of the public schools in- 
cluded.’’ This description is reasonably accu- 
rate, and the compiler should be commended for 
her apt and frequently critical annotations. The 
special value of this bibliography is due to its 
listing of periodical articles, both lay and pro- 
fessional, rather than to its mention of books. 
The sections on the church-state controversy and 
Federal aid, however, are of limited usefulness. 
Miss Stout’s efforts at characterizing the critics 
is marred by too facile a technique of general- 
ization. 

Of lesser scope and significance is ‘‘ Causes of 
Public Unrest Pertaining to Education,’’ a book- 
let edited by Raymond F. Howes, American 
Council on Education. Containing addresses, 
statements, and reports of group discussions at 
a conference in 1953 at Harvard University, this 
compilation offers little that is not already 
known. Perhaps the most valuable statement is 
the distinction between the forms of educational 
criticism made by Robert Ulich of Harvard. 

Beginning with the works of criticism them- 
selves, very little need be said about the most 
extreme of all, Verne P. Kaub’s ‘‘Communist- 
Socialist Propaganda in American Schools.’’ 
Although the author disclaims ‘‘an attack upon 
either the public schools or the teaching pro- 
fession as such,’’ he devotes most of his space 
to a denunciation of the alleged subversive in- 
fluence of the National Education Association. 
His attitude is plainly evident from the title he 
has bestowed upon his book. 

In a more rational realm of criticism, Robert 
M. Hutchins, now associate director of the Ford 
Foundation, has contributed two brief works, 
‘‘The Conflict in Education in a Democratic 
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Society’? and ‘‘The University of Utopia.’’ 
Readers of his earlier writings can predict with 
some exactitude not only the specific shortcom- 
ings in American higher education as seen by 
the former chancellor of the University of Chi- 
cago, but also the types of illustrations cited in 
support of his perennial critique. While both 
books deal with the colleges and universities, the 
latter contains a crystallization of the Hutchins- 
ian approach to higher education in the form of 
a blueprint of the ideal institution of higher 
learning. The ideas of Mr. Hutchins have had 
a catalytic effect on American education; they 
would have had to be discovered if he and his 
precursors had not uttered them. They provide 
a necessary corrective to many one-sided tend- 
encies in the college and university. Unfortu- 
nately, they rest at times on overhasty and im- 
patient analyses, unbalanced selection of data, 
and a propensity to be undercritical of Euro- 
pean higher education. 

The question of the larger aims of American 
education underlies ‘‘The Republic and the Per- 
son,’’ by Gordon K. Chalmers, president, Ken- 
yon College, who also criticizes the ad-hoc and 
shallow nature of school and college. Calling 


for the basic aim of ‘‘the understanding of man, 
his nature, and place’’ (p. 8), the author goes 


into some detail to show how the curriculum can 
best promote such an ideal. Although on the 
whole he is constructively critical and provides 
evidence of familiarity with educational litera- 
ture, Dr. Chalmers tends to lump the oppo- 
sition, the professional educators, into a single 
convenient category. Apparently, he is not 
aware of the critical thought of a Bagley or a 
Kandel, nor does he take into account the writ- 
ing of a Flexner or a Hutchins. Apart from 
this, those concerned with the deeper problems 
of education will find many stimuli for think- 
ing in this clearly written book. 

Some seven years ago, the writer wrote a 
critically appreciative review of ‘‘Teacher in 
America,’’ by Jacques Barzun, professor of his- 
tory, Columbia University.2, This urbane, witty 
analysis of the teaching profession, teacher 
preparation, methodology, and education has 
just been reprinted in soft covers for mass dis- 
tribution. After nearly a decade, some of the 
objections of Barzun to professional education 
are still relevant. One wishes, however, that 


2W. W. Brickman, “Teacher Education,” ScHoo. anp 
Socrety, 66: 74-75, July 26, 1947. 
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he had taken advantage of the opportunity to 
prepare a new preface to take note of changes 
or of the shortcomings of his critical procedures. 

Who is the villain responsible for the sorry 
state of American education? ‘‘Quackery in the 
Public Schools,’’ by Albert Lynd, formerly a 
college instructor of history and more recently 
a school-board member, supplies the answer. It 
is none other than the ‘‘superprofessional of 
Educationism,’’ more specifically the professor 
of education. Lynd heaps constant ridicule 
upon the species, its esoteric ‘‘ Educationese’’ (or 
‘*pedagese’’ as it is better known), und its ad- 
diction to research ‘‘piffle.’’ The widespread 
influence of the doctrines of Dewey and Kil- 
patrick is especially vexatious to him. Curi- 
ously, although a trained historian, Lynd jabs 
at the latter through the intermediacy of Sam- 
uel Tenenbaum’s excessively biased biography 
rather than by quotation from the educator’s 
own works. The chapter on Dewey, on the other 
hand, contains a number of references to orig- 
inal writings. Typical of the denunciatory tech- 
niques of the author is the use of the exploded 
method of discrediting research by quoting titles 
of theses. No doubt, and this will be admitted 
by any fair-minded educationist, there have 
been and there still are abuses in the field of 
teacher education. One of them, the late Paul 
Klapper, has done a brilliant job of document- 
ing precisely the ‘‘infiltration in educational 
curricula.’’ Of the inside efforts to clean house, 
Mr. Lynd is in a state of blissful unawareness, 
and only at the end of his book does he grudg- 
ingly acknowledge the existence—anonymous to 
be sure—of those educationists who are against 
what he sweepingly berates as ‘‘quackery.’’ 
Misguided and misinformed as he is, Lynd is 
by no means inimical to publie education, and 
his critical remarks, although expressed in sensa- 
tional style, should be considered with serious- 
ness and factually answered by those who dis- 
agree with him. 

Readers of this journal will remember with 
little difficulty the furor that arose a year ago 
after the publication in the issue of September 
19, 1953, of Arthur E. Bestor, Jr.’s critique of 
the education and certification of teachers. An 
attempt at an organized, privately inspired, 
nation-wide campaign against the editor back- 
fired sharply after some initial success. The tone 
of several educationists and sympathetic acade- 
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micians was that Bestor, a professor of history 
at the University of Illinois and a recognized 
research scholar, was hopelessly wrong and intel- 
lectually dishonest. To all intents and pur- 
poses, therefore, he was an enemy of public edu- 
eation and an editor who published his article 
was ipso facto guilty by association. The point 
of the matter was that Bestor, who expressed 
the thoughts of many others within the academic 
fraternity, deserved refutation rather than sup- 
pression, a fact which was increasingly recog- 
nized by many educationists and their colleagues 
as this debate continued. Bestor’s article re- 
ceived further elaboration in his volume, ‘‘ Edu- 
cational Wastelands,’’ which is also concerned 
with the weaknesses of Progressive, secondary, 
and higher education. His style is more re- 
strained than that of Lynd and his documenta- 
tion is better,’ but the book is scarcely less hard- 
hitting. Much of the writer’s strictures upon 
the content of Lynd apply with even more force 
to that of Bestor. After all, as a scholar, the 
Illinois professor should realize that education 
(or Education) is a field of inquiry vast enough 
to consume a person’s full time. As a part-time 
explorer, he must expect to miss a good deal of 
significance which has a bearing on the educa- 
tional problems he discusses. And, in fact, he 
does overlook a number of essential matters 
which would have necessitated the toning down 
of his critique. Professors of education and 
others active in the field should consider care- 
fully the critical blasts by Bestor and his con- 
fréres, bring about the reforms that are neces- 
sary, point out the improvements that have been 
in progress, and strongly repudiate by an array 
of objective evidence any allegations which are 
unjust to the educational profession. 

The most recent of the critical treatments of 
American education is Mortimer Smith’s ‘‘The 


8 For critical analyses of Bestor’s documentation in 
other writings on education, see H. C. Hand and C. W. 
Sanford, “A Scholar’s Documents,” Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School Principals, 37: 
460-96, April, 1953. See also R. W. Burnett and H. C. 
Hand, ‘‘Two Critiques of Educational Wastelands,’’ re- 
print from Progressive Education, vol. 31, Jan., 1954, and 
Educational Theory, vol. 4, Jan., 1954. It is noteworthy 
that the Phi Delta Kappan, organ of a professional edu- 
cational fraternity, carried an article by Bestor in its 
issue of June, 1954, while the Revista de la Associacién 
de Maestros, the Puerto Rican equivalent of the NEA 
Journal, published a Bestor-type article in Dec., 1953. 
So far as the writer is aware, no torrent of abuse has as 
yet greeted the editor of either periodical. 
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Diminished Mind,’’ which is subtitled ‘‘A Study 
of Planned Mediocrity in Our Public Schools.’’ 
The author of this brief book has found the re- 
ception to his earlier work, ‘‘ And Madly Teach,”’ 
to be quite encouraging. This accounts for his 
second excursion into educational criticism. De- 
spite frequent references to the literature, an 
interesting mode of expression, and some justi- 
fication for striking at the glaring weaknesses of 
Progressive education and the irrational among 
the educationists, Smith offers practically no new 
light on the subject. Apparently, he is attempt- 
ing to capitalize on the current trend, or perhaps 
fad, of critical writing on public education. 
Certain it is that he is far from objective, as 
evidenced by the title of chapter IV, ‘‘ Educa- 
tional Brain Washing, Democratic Style.’’ It is 
too bad that a potentially fine critique—and 
there are passages of good analysis in the book— 
dies a-borning because of excessive bias and jour- 
nalistic sensationalism. 

Representing another source of criticism is 
‘‘Progressive Educators and the Catholic 
Church,’’ by the Rev. Joseph McGlade. This 
little book quotes abundantly from selected writ- 
ings of living proponents of Progressive view- 
points in education and appraises them in the 
The educational philoso- 


light of Catholicism. 
phers here analyzed include Kilpatrick, Bode, 
Childs, Hook, Kallen, and Brameld, with the 


last-mentioned getting the most attention. The 
ideas and the individuals are weighed in the 
scales and are found wanting in most significant 
respects. Father McGlade often finds misunder- 
standing and distortion of Catholic doctrine and 
practice in the works of these men. The im- 
pression that one gathers from the reading of 
his book is that Progressivism is incompatible 
with Catholicism. No indication is made of the 
existence of another point of view among Cath- 
olies, as expressed, for example, by Fathers Wil- 
liam J. MeGucken and Laurence J. O’Connell. 
Furthermore, in wondering ‘‘what freedom of 
learning there is for students in the teachers’ 
colleges and schools of education across the 
country in discussion of the Catholic Church and 
her theory of education’’ (p. 158), the author 
is not familiar with or possibly ignores the serious 
study, instruction, and thesis writing in Catholic 
educational philosophy in a number of the larger 
non-Catholic universities throughout the country 
as well as in several smaller ones. He might also 
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have taken cognizance of the care with which 
Catholic education is presented in the writings 
of John S. Brubacher. 

The only critical work of recent date about 
which it is possible to express almost unqualified 
enthusiasm is ‘‘Let’s Talk Sense about Our 
Schools,’’ by Paul Woodring, professor of psy- 
chology, Western Washington College of Edu- 
cation (Bellingham). Addressing his book to 
parents, teachers, and interested citizens, the 
author seeks to steer equally clear of blind ad- 
herence to past practices on the one hand and 
of uncritical acceptance of Progressive education 
on the other. As he refreshingly puts it, ‘‘I shall 
neither accept nor reject any educational prin- 
ciple or practice merely because it was first pro- 
posed by Dewey or Kilpatrick, nor shall I accept 
or reject it because it is old or because it is new’’ 
(p. 5). With admirable and disarming objec- 
tivity, he examines all aspects of the current 
school controversy, admits the presence of weak- 
nesses, answers with dignity the mistaken no- 
tions of the work of the schools, and offers use- 
ful suggestions toward the improvement of edu- 
cation. There can be no doubt that partisans 
of either of the educational extremes will find 
little that is comforting in this book. Its sane 
message, however, will appeal to all who are 
sufficiently open-minded to give Woodring a 
hearing. Lest it appear strange to some that a 
middle-of-the-road policy in education had to 
come from the mind of a man outside the pro- 
fessional field of education, it should be recalled 
that the moderate Progressives of the school of 
Bode and the Essentialists of the Bagley per- 
suasion have long advocated such an approach. 
This fact does not diminish by a whit the time- 
liness or forcefulness of Woodring’s message. 

An educator whose recent writings have been 
mainly concerned with controversial issues and 
with the attacks on the schools contributes an 
analysis of ‘‘Public Education and Its Critics.’’ 
A Kappa Delta Pi lecture by V. T. Thayer, this 
little book treats the current challenges to edu- 
cation, attacks of a sectarian nature, academic 
freedom, and the function of the modern school. 
It is unfortunate that the author finds it neces- 
sary to take up space by beating dead dogs, those 
irresponsible enemies of the schools. In general, 
however, his treatment of the situations in edu- 
cation is to the point and specific. Nowhere does 
he take cognizance of the Essentialist critics of 
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American education, a fact which makes his book 
rather one-sided and unrepresentative as a com- 
mentary on educational criticism. Were he less 
a special pleader and more an impartial observer, 
he would have found occasion to consider addi- 
tional evidence which would perhaps have modi- 
fied his uncompromising stand on ‘‘sectarian at- 
tacks’’ upon the American public school. Be 
that as it may, Thayer has provided students of 
education and others concerned with its prob- 
lems with provocative points of departure for 
discussion and debate. 

A fresh approach to meeting the attacks on 
schools is represented by Edward Darling’s 
‘‘How We Fought for Our Schools,’’ which is 
described on the title page as ‘‘a documentary 
novel.’’ Based on research conducted by the 
Center for Field Studies, Graduate School of 
Education, Harvard University, this volume nar- 
rates in straightforward language the genesis 
and the resolution of a controversy involving 
schools in a suburban community. Although the 
characters and the location are fictional, the 
events have a factual basis and are reminiscent 
of similar developments in other localities around 
the country. As a case study in novelized form 
of techniques of dealing with forces intent upon 
reducing the effectiveness of the public schools, 
this book has considerable value for the layman 
and for the schoolman. It would be good if 
they did not get the impression that all who are 
critical of the schools are enemies of the people. 

In a broad sense, the literature on educational 
criticism can be regarded as encompassing a 
variety of writings. It would be difficult to 
ignore the books and pamphlets written for the 
parent, the member of the school board, and the 
layman at large, inasmuch as it is their attitude 
that affects the future of education. Mention 
might be made of such works as J. Wilmer Menge 
and Roland C. Faunce’s ‘‘ Working Together for 
Better Schools’’ (New York: American Book 
Co., 1953) and William F. Russell’s ‘‘ How to 
Judge a School’’ (New York: Harper, 1954). 
A professional publication of the scope of ‘‘ Citi- 
zen Co-operation for Better Public Schools,’’ 
Part I of the Fifty-third Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Education (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1954) is also 
highly suggestive of positive approaches toward 
a better understanding of education. Of value 
to the superintendent, the principal, and other 
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educational leaders is such a volume as the 31st 
yearbook of the American Association of School 
Administrators, ‘‘ American School Curriculum’’ 
(Washington, D. C.: AASA, National Education 
Association, 1953). To this should be added the 
various publications describing and evaluating 
the work of the schools, as, for example, ‘‘The 
Three R’s in the Elementary School’’ (Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, NEA, 1952) and Vin- 
cent J. Glennon and C. W. Hunnicutt’s ‘‘ What 
Does Research Say about Arithmetic?’’ (Wash- 
ington, D. C.: ASCD, NEA, 1952).. In using 
the results showing better scores by pupils of 
today over those of yesteryear in the funda- 
mental subjects, it is important not to commit 
the fallacy of debasing the past while exalting 
the present. Such a method of thinking does 
violence to historical reality and is of question- 
able utility. 

Another type of literature that might have 
been included in this survey if sufficient space 
had been available is what has been published 
on academic freedom. Among these are Sidney 
Hook’s ‘‘Heresy, Yes—Conspiracy, No’’ (New 
York: John Day, 1953), a realistic appraisal of 
the problem of Communists in education, Robert 
E. Summers’ anthology on ‘‘Freedom and Loy- 
alty in Our Colleges’? (New York: Wilson, 
1954), and H. Gordon Hullfish’s pamphlet, 
‘**Keeping Our Schools Free’’ (New York: Pub+ 
lie Affairs Committee, 1953). 

Account should also be taken of the shorter 
booklets which contain analyses of criticism of 
public education. These include Virgil M. Rog- 
ers’ ‘‘Can America Lose Her Free Public 
Schools?’’ (Syracuse : Syracuse University Press, 
1954) and William F.. Russell’s ‘‘ How Good Are 
Our Schools?’’ (Los Angeles: University of Cali- 
fornia, 1954). Particular note should be made 
of the packet of pamphlets and reprints, ‘‘In- 
formation Kit concerning Destructive Criticism 
of Public Education,’’ issued by the Commission 
for the Defense of Democracy through Educa- 
tion, NEA. 

The books discussed in this review article are, 
for the most part, expressions of what is good 
and correctable in American education as seen 
by persons active in some phase of it. Very little 
is the product of individuals who are hostile to 
the aims and practices of the public schools. It 
is necessary to examine all statements of dis- 
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satisfaction, as well as those of defense, in the 
light of logic, faithfulness to fact, and other ob- 
jective considerations. The attitude of belli- 
cosity which has all too often greeted those 
within the profession who have ventured to call 
attention to weaknesses in the fabric or function 
of the school must give way to a greater degree 
of receptivity to dissenting ideas. American ° 
education has nothing to gain from administra- 
tive policies which frown upon differences of 
opinion.* While this practice of discouraging 
controversial sentiment on educational matters is 
not confined to any one branch of the profession, 
it is vexing to find it among educationists, who, 
as a group, have openly committed themselves to 
the teaching of independent thinking. It would 
be wholesome indeed to see the educational con- 
ventions and conferences once more become the 
battleground of contrasting ideas. Just as the 
schools are not the private province of the teach- 
ing profession, the education of teachers is not 
the personal preserve of the educationists.® 
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EVENTS 


A New Congressional Investigation of Education 


WirH SO MANY congressional and other legislative 
investigations of all types under way, news about still 
another one is bound to result in the shrugging of 
shoulders or the suppression of a series of yawns. In 
order to gain any attention, therefore, an official in- 
quiry must be characterized by a special “gimmick.” 
The investigation started on September 15 by Repre- 
sentative Ralph W. Gwinn (Rep., N. Y.), chairman 
of a subcommittee of the House Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, has come up with a novel twist. 

This congressman desired to know if the U. S. 
Office of Education was supervising some 300 Federal 
educational programs. If not, he demanded the 
reasons for this seeming neglect of duty. As quoted 
in a dispatch to the New York Times (Sept. 16), two 
other important questions puzzled the legislator: 
“Why did the Office of Education not keep a tight 
rein on intergovernmental educational programs and 
evaluate them for continuance or elimination? Could 
the Office of Education in its general operations throw 
control of education, in elementary schools or colleges, 
into the hands of the Federal Government?” 

To anyone possessing even a general acquaintance 
with the nature of the U. 8S. Government, the answers 
should be very simple without the need of a special 
inquiry. Commissioner Samuel M. Brownell pointed 
out clearly the limited functions of the U. S. Office 
of Education to Rep. Gwinn. This information cculd 
have been obtained directly from the source. More- 
over, the full details of national participation in edu- 
cation have been available in a 550-page report, “Fed- 
eral Educational Activities and Educational Issues 
before Congress” (House Document No. 428, 82nd 
Congress, 2nd Session, U. 8. Government Printing 


Appointments, Promotions, 
Resignations, Retirements 


E. H. Hopkins, assistant to the chancellor, Wash- 
ington University (St. Louis, Mo.), appointed vice- 
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Office, 1952), by Charles A. Quattlebaum. This study 
was “printed for the use of the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor” and carries the name of Mr. Gwinn 
as a member of that committee. 

There is little doubt that this congressional investi- 
gation of the U. S. Office of Education is more reminis- 
cent of headline-seeking than of basic fact-finding. 
The funds expended for this inquiry could very well 
have been appropriated for a more constructive pur- 
pose, such as the improvement of the services of the 
Office of Education —W. W. B. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Rutgers University: A new five-year program 
combining general liberal arts and engineering and 
leading to two degrees. 

Adelphi College (Garden City, N. Y.): A new in- 
terdepartmental major in American civilization. 

Roosevelt College (Chicago, Ill.) : Change of name 
to Roosevelt University. 

University of Wyoming: Expansion of interdepart- 
mental program in American studies. 

State University of Iowa: Establishment of an agri- 
cultural law center to further co-operative research 
into problems of farm economics and farm law. 

Purdue University: Reorganization of the School of 
Science as the School of Science, Education, and Hu- 
manities. 

Park College (Kansas City, Mo.): New interdi- 
visional major in American studies. 

Fisk University (Nashville, Tenn.) : Inauguration 
of an M. A. program of instruction and research in 
child development. 


chancellor for university development. 


Robert E. Hopkins, professor of optics, University 
of Rochester (N. Y.), promoted to the directorship of 
the university’s Institute of Optics, founded in 1930, 
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the only university optical teaching and research de- 
partment in the nation. 

Marshal D. Shulman, former special assistant to the 
Secretary of State, has assumed new duties as asso- 
ciate director, Russian Research Center, Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

John H. Morrow, head, department of modern for- 
eign languages, Talladega (Ala.) College, appointed 
head, department of modern foreign languages, Clark 
College (Atlanta, Ga.). 

Robert L. Thompson named chairman, department 
of vocational education, School of Education, New 
York University. 

John DeGroot, deputy chairman, department of 
English, Brooklyn College, appointed chairman. 

Helen E. Sandison, retired professor of English, 
Vassar College (Poughkeepsie, N. Y.), named visiting 
professor of English, Washington College (Chester- 
town, Md.). 

Pauline Lide and Leo F. Kock appointed associate 
professor of social casework and assistant professor 
of botany, respectively, Tulane University (New Or- 
leans, La.). 

Morris M. Cohn, former city manager, Schenectady, 
N. Y., named Edgar T. Brackett Lecturer on Politics, 
Union College (Schenectady, N. Y.), 1954-55 aca- 
demic year. 

Reed Whittemore appointed assistant professor of 
English, Carleton College (Northfield, Minn.). 

Norma Baker appointed assistant professor of ele- 
mentary education, University of Nevada. 

Neil H. McElroy, president and director, Proctor 
and Gamble Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, appointed 
chairman, the White House Conference on Education, 
1955. 

Ward W. Keesecker appointed chief of an educa- 
tional mission to the Republic of Indonesia, Foreign 
Operations Administration. Dr. Keesecker will assist 
in the development and improvement of educational 
programs throughout the republic during the next 
two years. 

Coming Events 

“Adult Education for a Free Society” will be the 
theme of the 1954 Conferences of the Adult Educa- 
tion Association of the U. S. A., Morrison Hotel, 
Chicago, Nov. 5-10. 

The 20th Annual Foreign Language Conference, 
School of Education, New York University, Nov. 6. 


Recent Deaths 
Walter J. Matherly, 66, dean, College of Business 
Administration, University of Florida, Sept. 25. 
Sister Mary Aloysius, 74, president emeritus, College 
of Saint Teresa (Winona, Minn.), Sept. 27. 
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William L. Westermann, 81, professor emeritus of 
ancient history, Columbia University, Oct. 4. 


Vida D. Scudder, 92, professor emeritus of English 
literature, Wellesley (Mass.) College, Oct. 9. 
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Administering a Sick-Leave Program for School Per- 
sonnel. Pp. 24, American Association of School 
Administrators, National Education Association, 
Washington 6, D. C. 1954. 50 cents; quantity 
rates. 

© 

BARTON, MARY N. (compiler). Reference Books: 
A Brief Guide for Students and Other Users of the 
library. Third edition. Pp. 100. Enoch Pratt 
Library, Baltimore, Md. 1954. $1.00; quantity 
rates. 

e 

BERNARD, HAROLD W. Psychology of Learning 
and Teaching. Pp. 436. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
New York 36. 1954. $5.00. 

© 

BURACK, A. 8S. (editor). The Writer’s Handbook. 

Pp. 650. The Writer, Boston, Mass. 1954. $5.00. 
e 

CHUTE, MARCHETTE. The Wonderful Winter. 

Pp. 216. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York 10. 1954. 


$3.00. 
e 


FERRE, NELS F. 8. Christian Faith and Higher 


Education. Pp. 251. 
16. 1954. $3.00. 


Harper & Bros., New York 


e 
FINLAY, IAN. The Young Traveler in Scotland. 
Pp, 224, EK. P. Dutton & Co., New York 10. 1954. 
$3.00. 
a 
GILDERSLEEVE, VIRGINIA C. Many a Good 
Crusade. Pp, 434. Maemillan Co., New York 11. 
1954. $5.00. 
e 
HIGHET, GILBERT. A Clerk of Oxenford: Essays 
on Literature and Life. Pp. 272. Oxford, Univer- 
sity Press, New York 11. 1954. $3.75. 
e 
KNOWLES, MALCOLM 8. Teaching Adults in In- 
formal Courses. A two-chapter excerpt from In- 
formal Adult Education. Pp. 71. Association 
Press, New York 7. 1954. $1.00. 
© 
LANDIS, JUDSON T., ann MARY G. LANDIS. 
Building Your Life. Pp. 331. Prentice-Hall, New 
York 11. 1954. $3.20. 
® 
All Aboard for Freedom. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New 


McSWIGAN, MARIE. 
Pp. 249. Illustrated. 
York 10. 1954. $3.00. 

MASLOW, A. H. Motivation and Personality. Pp. 
411. Harper & Bros., New York 16. 1954. $4.50. 
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MONYPENNY, KATHLEEN. The Young Traveler 
in Australia. Pp. 223. E. P. Dutton & Co., New 
York 10. 1954. $3.00. 

® 


NEILL, HUMPHREY B. The Art of Contrary 
Thinking. Pp. 112. Caxton Printers, Caldwell, 
Ohio. 1954. $1.00. 

2 

NOTTINGHAM, ELIZABETH K. Religion and 
Society. Pp. 84. Doubleday & Co., New York 22. 
1954. 95 cents. 

os 

Proceedings and Reports on the Teaching of Educa- 
tional Sciences in Western Europe. Pp. 248. In- 
ternational Secretariat for Teaching Educational 
Sciences in Universities, Universiteitstraat 14, 
Ghent, Belgium. 1954. 

* 

RICHARDSON, FRANK H. How to Get Along 
with Children. Pp. 172. Tupper & Love, 1090 
Capitol Ave., 8S. E., Atlanta, Ga. 1954. $2.95. 

” 

SCHACHTEL, HYMAN J. The Real Enjoyment of 
Living. Pp. 192. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York 
10. 1954. $2.75. 

s 

SHEFTER, HARRY. Siz Minutes a Day to Perfect 
Spelling. Pp. 268. Pocket Books, New York 20. 
1954. 35 cents. 

oe 


SIMPSON, ELIZABETH A. Helping High-School 
Students Read Better: A Program Manual for 
Teachers and Administrators. Pp. 146. Science 
Research Associates, 57 West Grand Ave., Chicago. 
1954. Cloth, $3.60; paper, $2.95. 

* 


SMITH, MORTIMER. The Diminished Mind: A 
Study of Planned Mediocrity in Our Public Schools. 
Pp. 150. Henry Regnery Co., 20 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4. 1954. $2.75. 

e 

STULL, EDITH G. Janie Learns to Read: A Hand- 
book for Parents Whose Child Will Soon Learn to 
Read. Pp. 40. Department of Elementary School 
Principals and the National School Public Rela- 
tions Association, National Education Association, 
Washington 6, D. C. 1954. 50 cents; quantity 
rates, 


e 
TRECKER, AUDREY R., ann HARLEIGH B. 
TRECKER. Committee Common Sense. Pp. 158. 
William Morrow & Co., New York 16. 1954. $2.50. 


Why celebrate the 
Ath of July ? 


oS 
This is a part of the alarming story 
ublic school education today 


by Mortimer Smith (Author 
of And Madly Teach) 


THE 
DIMINISHED 
MIND 


A Study of Planned Mediocrity 
in our Public Schools 


$2.75 at your favorite bookstore 


Henry Regnery Company + Chicago 4 








FACULTY PLACEMENT SERVICE 


Secondary ia NN College 


University 


Elementary 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
711-13 Witherspoon Blidg., 
Walnut and Juniper Sts., 

PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
Pennypacker 5-1223 











‘ 


WHAT WILL THE PRICE LEVEL BE 
WHEN | RETIRE ? 


How much will a new suit cost? A pair of shoes? 
The daily purchases at the grocery store? Books, 
travel, the other things that make the years of 
retirement worth while for the educator? 


Inflation is causing real hardship today for 
anyone who retired on a fixed income. He receives 
the same number of dollars in his pension check 
each month, but he has seen his purchasing power 
dwindling away in recent years. 


A pioneering type of annuity, available only to 
college staff members, now tries to do something 
about this problem. Educators may pay up to 50% 
of their annuity premiums to the new College 
Retirement Equities Fund; the balance to TIAA. 


_Any employee of a college or university is eli- 
gible. Write for details; we employ no agents. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 
COLLEGE RETIREMENT 
EQUITIES FUND 
522 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N. Y. 
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New HARPER Education Books 
The University And Its Publics 


Approaches to a Public Relations Program for Colleges and 
Universities 


By Clarence A. Schoenfeld, Chairman, Department of Journalism, University of 
Wisconsin 





An unusually constructive, realistic guide to understanding and administering college and 
university public relations. Emphasizing basic strategy, policy, and integrity of educational 
outlook, rather than details of publicity techniques, this book will be invaluable for every 
educational administrator concerned with protecting and advancing his institution’s 
reputation in the community at large. “Will serve for many years to come as an ex- 
tremely useful guide.’"—ARTHUR A. HAUCK, President, University of Maine. $4.00 


Accent On Teaching 


Experiments in General Education 


Edited by Sidney J. French, for the Association for Higher Education, N.E.A. 


A comprehensive, practical, and timely presentation of new and constructive methods for 
improving curriculum and instructional techniques in a wide variety of liberal arts sub- 
jects, in line with the new emphasis on student needs. “Will be useful to an audience 
much wider than those looking for something specifically directed toward General Edu- 
cation . . . Every teacher will profit from reading this volume.’—GEORGE W. 
STARCHER, President, University of North Dakota. $4.75 


The Emerging Self 


In Home and School 


By L. Thomas Hopkins, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University ‘ 
Here is a fresh and vigorous analysis of the task of bringing up and teaching children as 
indicated by our present knowledge of the ways of genuine learning, and in terms of 
biological as well as mental needs. Offering helpful guidance in classroom practices, 
this book is “deeply integrative of basic matters in education—challenging, strong, wise.” 
—ROSS L. MOONEY, College of Education, Ohio State University. $4.50 


Christian Faith And Higher Education 


By Nels F. S. Ferré 


One of America’s best-known religious thinkers discusses an urgent problem and gives 
a sane, wise view of religious education. Why is religion a legitimate subject for public 
instruction? What is the common meeting ground of educational truth and religious 
dogma? These are among the many questions considered in this timely and constructive 
book. $3.00 





At your bookstore or from 


49 E. 33rd St. HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 16, N. Y. 
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